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THE BUSINESS 
OF BEING ALIVE 


“With all its drawbacks, the romantic and adventurous view 
of life is the most sensible. Whatever things are false, these 
at least are true — the fervor of youth, the sadness of age, 
the thrill of danger, the splendor of achievement. 


“That these things are backgrounded by the crazy litter of so 
much that nowadays passes for civilization does not dispos- 
sess them of their inherent virtue; it rather outlines them 
for our wonder. For the wonder certainly is that in a world 
like ours we still have them.” 


—James Hilton 
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“I went to the woods because I wished to live deliberately, 
to front only the essential facts of life, 
and see if I could not learn what it had to teach, 
and not, when I come to die, discover that I had not lived.” 


—Henry David Thoreau (1817-1862) 
WALDEN 
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PINE LAKE ROAD AT NIGHT 


I walk 

I smell the muck 

of the vine entangled slough 
I hear 

water wearily 

trickle from the swamp 
humming 

its wearing song. 


Air reverberates 
to ery of cricket 
and cicada 

this last hot night 
of summer. 


My footfalls 
in sneakers 
surprise a fox. 
Cobwebs 

lace the road. 


Whispering Pines, NC, 1973 


September 1978 
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EARLY APPROACH To NORTH CAROLINA 


High mountain meadows flank N. C. Route 52 
the curving highway along the ridge. 

On the hillside rain-soaked turf sucks 

as Black Angus hooves sink deep. 

Shorthorn Hereford cattle munch 

dew-fresh grass in pastures hemmed by hedges 


of bitter mock orange, undulating grasslands 
clear-cut by ringing axes long ago. 


Today painted white fences 

ramble around staked claims 
dissect the reach of one man’s vision 
many sons’ early rising. 


Breakfast smoke drifts upward this morning 
from modern brick-red ranch 
two-storied-porch mansion 

from sun-bleached clapboard cottages 

a white-chinked cabin of logs 

each on its own land, its own freehold. 


This land the lasting heritage— 

land left to sons by Virginia farmers 

early trudging the ridges, fording the rivers 
seeking this broader land, wider sky. 


Wytheville-Fancy Gap 
February 1977 
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ORCHARD IN WINTER 
Clyde Auman’s Peach Trees 


In winter 
eager peach orchards 
stretch barren 
but promising 
their branches red 
against sun-white sand fields. 


Impatient for spring 
like hounds at the leash 
tasting the hunt 
they swell to blossom 
aching to fruit. 


Their bare branches 
lean-pruned 
ribs of inside-out parasols 
in late winter winds 
turn about and burst into bloom. 


West End, NC 
1978 
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HAIKU SEQUENCE— 
THE SEASONS 


The feeder snow-covered, 
robins strip the holly tree 
January ! 


Spring— 
fields of blue-tipped grass 
clouds of white dogwood 


Longleaf pine needles 
motionless in mid-day heat, 
one dove on the wire 


Autumn wind— 
a caterpillar crawls up 
a bare branch 


The Sandhills Area of NC . 
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TANKA— 
THE WALLED GARDEN AT WEYMOUTH 


A brick-walled garden 
Warblers, pine siskins fly through 
bare cherry branches 
Goldfish sleep under pond ice 
in the February sun 


Southern Pines, NC, 1982 


IN THE Woop BEHIND OUR HOUSE 


Last night 

a female fox 

in the quiet 

of our country neighborhood 
slipped out of the wood 
seeking a burrow 

and gave birth to her kits 
in a driveway culvert. 


Today we see her 

moving about, restless 

and fearful of the increasing 
whirring of wheels on our road. 


Like a mother cat 

she carries her kittens 
back to the dwindling wood 
behind our house. 


Whispering Pines, NC, 1979 


WAKING IN EARLY SPRING 


I hear 

aquatic bird sounds, 
timbre of woodwinds— 
clarinets, oboes, bassoons. 


Hungry mallards, clarinets 
clacking low notes, 

scud to land on water. 
wings vibrato. 


Black and white loon, 
underwater swimmer, emerges 
staccato bassoon, laughs 

his reedy lunatic cry. 


Canada geese vee north. 


8 April 1980 
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RITES OF SPRING 


To My Favorite Gardener 


Shiny red wheelbarrow 
reflects a man on his knees 
inhaling incense 

of spring-warm earth 

a promise of radishes 

in his hand. 


12 April 1979 
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PINE BARRENS SWAMP 


Along the bank 

where the clear-running creek 
refreshes the swamp 

a muskrat V’s the water 
grasses trailing 

from his mouth. 


He swims toward me 

dives into an underwater tunnel 
pops out of the ground 

not six feet away. 


Confident 

of his staked claim, 

not alarmed, not defending, 
he measures 

my lumbering step 

his wet fur 

bristling. 


Murdocksville Rd., 1981 
Pinehurst, NC 


An 1850 map shows the North Carolina Sandhills 
Area of the Piedmont as “Pine Barrens,” so called 
because the mat of foot-long needles of the longleaf 
pine forest prevented grasses from growing. 
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SPRING ON PINE LAKE 


a largemouth bass 
swims in shallows 
among green reeds 


his blunt nose 
closed mouth nudge 
the distended 
under belly 


of a female laboring 
over a swept-out bed 
of sand and silt 
prodding her 


to expel her roe— 

like an expectant father 
anxious 

and expert 


Whispering Pines, NC 
4 May 1980 


POVERTY HILL CEMETERY 


In a gray patch of 
Sandhills sand 

a corner plowed 

and the brush 
bulldozed back 

to the woods 

scraggly hillocks bulge 
like bloated bodies 

in shallow graves. 


Plastic cross 

and red rose wreath 
tip 

askew 

rustling and whistling 
like prayer wheels 

in the wind. 


February 1977 
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“But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire.” 


—Tomb of Lord Byron 
Poets’ Corner 
Westminster Abbey 
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THE GAUZE CURTAIN 


Hach poem began with a collision between 
outer world seen and inner world seeing. 
—William Pitt Root, THE STORM 


It happens now and again 
a happy collision 


Scent of blossoms 
music in the distance 


Night riders in silhouette 
on far horizon 


Flashes of light 
revealing dark mesh 


Thin as theatrical scrim 
a gauze curtain 


Separating inner 
and outer worlds 


The opaque momentarily 
illumined _ translucent 


I reach to touch 
to taste to feel 


Light heat distant thunder 
summer lightning 


Port Townsend, WA, 1979 
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Woop SMOKE 


I — The Dream 


Faithfully he comes, my old Doc, 

climbing the last hundred yards to the cabin, 

horse tethered to a sourwood at the end of the trail. 
It’s the end of a trail for me, too, a trail 

of childhood dreams, marked by corn pone crumbs. 


I’ve lost my way, but the dream hungers in bones. 
I can see it, like a picture show. My life 
different from my Mama’s—her with seven young— 
mine with a washing machine, cleaner, neater. _ 
My man, handsomer than my drunken Pa, 

mine more alive and hardworking. 


But here is my own man, sprawled drunk on the cot 
as usual, fire on the hearth dying out, 
a feather of smoke escaping the stinking flue. 


My dreams whish up the chimney, 

dreams in the mountain air, clean and cold 
as lightning in a full moon night. 

I hear those dreams 

click against the field stones, 

their skin too hard to bruise 

in such a skinny chimney. 


Old Doc calls out, “Coming, 

EmmyLou,” steps over an arm and a leg— 

my man, half off the cot, where he fell. 

Doe scratches a match, lights the kerosene stove, 
rattles a pot of water on to boil. 

He pokes the fire. This is my sixth. 
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II — The Awakening 


I must have slept after the birth. I know it’s a boy 
again—that makes four boys, two girls. 

I open my eyes—Doc’s still here, 

dozing in the willow chair propped against 

the wall. He don’t look so old to me now, 

as when I was fifteen, and he was thirty. 

Doc climbed to the cabin then, as he did today. 


My first, like a drama in the hills I heard about— 
Scene I, Act I—my young and handsome husband 
drunk as a Cherokee, his dark hair curling 

with sweat, his face, sweet and baby-like, 

and my labor gaining—my pains coming fast. 
Doc he saved my first-born baby’s life, and mine, 
and I loved him, I thought, like a father, 

the father every girl wants to have. 


‘Twas purely magic, just to be near him. 

I never let him know, the strange spinning 

in my head, in my gut, the lighting up felt, 

like creeping red inside a light bulb. 

Once, in the little office in his house, 

when I was expecting my second, he must 

have seen the light inside of me, for 

he kissed me, tender-like, and without thinking, 
I clutched him tight, without a care 

for the ailing, waiting outside on the porch. 


Next day, he came by the cabin, offered 

to take me and the baby away to the city, 

to be together—out of this smoky cabin, 
away from dirt and cold, the junk on the porch 
and the old jaloupies along the road. 
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For some unfigured reason, I said, “‘No.” 
I look at dear Doc, dozing in the willow chair, 
I wonder I didn’t go, I wonder I didn’t go. 


Boone, NC, 1980 


To the Memory of Susan (Sibley) Kinnicutt, 
North Carolina Author of the Novel, WOODSMOKE 


HUMMING SONG 


Wisteria 
a volunteer I transplanted 
under a longleaf pine 


This morning changes 
the clothing of the tree 
from needles’ to tendrils 


Vines falling 
like spruce branches 
bloom _ with color 


Not blue of wisteria 
but amber and orange 
red-gold trumpets 


Calling to ruby throats 
hummingbirds hovering 
tippling on trumpet blossoms 


80 August 1980 


AT FOURTEEN 


Restless one day when the fish wouldn’t bite, 
Freed from the boat to explore an island, 

I found a spring nestled among pines and mosses 
And knelt to drink from a sparkling source. 


Across the pool, among cool reeds, another visitor, 
Thirsty like me, weaving among tall grasses, 
Checker-backed, undulating, three feet of snake, 
His tongue flickering, barbed like a fishhook. 


Kye-level with him, glaring into his creature mind, 
I saw only wise-eyed respect, and thirst, 

Sensed something inexpressible to me at fourteen, 
His lidless eyes brimming with geometric signs. 


Those eyes imprinted their strange tattoo on mine, 
Filled me with distrust. He drank, turned, 
Slithered over the rock shore to a cold campfire. 

I seized a branch and broke his back. 


I beat his questioning eyes. 

As they clouded, clotted, shame overcame me, 
An image of a sacred circle shattered, 

A unity destroyed. I knew the evil in me. 


6 January 1979 


To the Memory of George Ross Wertz, Sr. 
(Oct. 30, 1879-Sept. 20, 1944) 
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DRIVING By NIGHT 


the blacktop road a nylon ribbon 
endless as a lie 


unwinding in space 
no landmarks no lights 
time unrolling so slowly 


I’m motionless 


pressing the pedal 

Iam achild rolling a hoop 

in a dreamscape 
present become past 
future already past 

I’m driving off the earth! 
speeding forward 
backward in time 


wheels spinning in webs of ink 
I hover over the steering wheel 
lift up float out the celica sunroof 


suspended in sludge black night 
stars sputter gutted candles 
I drift in a spinning sea 
a vacuum funnels swooshes 
me a point of light a star 
blazing but cooled dimmed 
by the whirr of wheels turning 


I jolt off the edge of the road 
chilled oncoming lights 
a road sign looms yellow 


glares 
PAVEMENT ENDS 


Niagara Road 
Moore County, NC 
29 January 1979 
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ORIENTAL RUG WEAVERS 


May we, borne onward by our daughters, ride 
in the Envelope of Almost-Infinity, 

that chain letter good for the next twenty-five 
thousand days of their lives. —Maxine Kumin, 
“The Envelope’ in UP COUNTRY. 


We are an endless weaving, you and I, 
like a family of Oriental rug merchants 
weaving a stair runner, 
a Turkish carpet, 
mother and daughter, strands of wool, 
twirled together, closely twined in the genes. 


I think of you, coming into your old apartment, 
its white walls smelling of new paint, 
you, tossing our copper-colored hair, 
opening your mail— 
grandmother’s threadbare Oriental on scuffed floors, 
great grandmother’s Navajo on the wall. 


Traditions, woven by families, 
handcrafted errors, by accident, or intent— 
the hand dragging, 
the vine climbing, 
the mind dancing. 
Summer flames inside the heart, each of us 
adds our favorite color, our own individual design. 


Port Townsend, WA, 1979 
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PHASES OF THE MOON 


If you would know yourself, 
walk at night. 


I walk at night, 

and some nights 

the moon casts my shadow— 
a shadow before and after. 


A woman, I am, like man, susceptible 
to changes of the moon. 

Like man, yet different— 

in muscle and in frame. 


A barefoot girl — a thin sickle, 
magnetic metal, 

I run through the wheat, 

I cut, I bleed. 


A lover — at harvest moon, 

I swell, I subside. 

At hunter’s moonrise, the sun sets, and 
I flow with the tide—flotsam, jetsam. 


In dark phase — a woman only, 
I am an empty vessel, | 
the body, the mind 

in need of filling. 


A person—I fill, I move to the filling. 

I grow in fulfillment, like man. I choose. 
A home — I open my arms, my heart. 

I am energy, and laughter, and tears. 


In final quarter — a spirit, 

I am touched, and I reach to touch. 

A bulb of blossoms, I know how to wait. 
I walk—to survive—the dark of the moon. 


11 January 1981 
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ENERGY CRISIS—BUCK STOVE 


Silence. Ashes in the grate._from “Last Songs” in 
BopDy RAGS, by Galway Kinnell. 


Ashes in the grate 
a man rises from dreams 
a country boy 
a round-belly stove 
his face burning 
his back side freezing. 


Now in a world 
earth-girdling 
moon-leaping 

he sleep-walks 

to firewood 

lays oak logs in 

ashen rags 

of left-over warmth. 


Whispering Pines NC, 1981 


ROUTE To THE BEACH 


I 
Naked chimneys 
sentinels 
guarding cold hearths 
running south from Cheraw 
mark the swath 
cut by Sherman 
marching troops 
pulling wagons 
to the sea. 


II 


In my rear-vision 
Yankee mirror 

at sunset 

swags of 

Spanish mosses 
drape live oak lanes 
lanes going 


nowhere now. 


III 
Behind me, fires 
from vine-covered hearths 
burn fields 
of cotton and corn. 
Columbia smoulders. 
Great houses crash 
shacks curl, fly in the ash 
razed to earth 
by Sherman. 


IV 
Before me, blacktop roads 
rollick toward the beach 
outflanking 
silhouetted chimneys 
century-black tombstones. 
Night comes down 
like the Union’s 


smoke-blue plague. 
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BLUE GEOMETRIES 
Lucy’s Garden 


A bluebird flies 
into a pale 
twilit sky— 

a straight line 
of blue— 


Rising 

from azaleas 
to winter-bare 
tulip trees, 

an hypoteneuse 


Joining earth-rooted 
azalea, camellia 
and rhododendron 
to disembodied 
light. 


A jet stream 

of blue geometries, 
it hangs in the air— 
slow to dissolve 

in my eyes. 


Whispering Pines, NC 
Bird Sanctuary, 1981 


WEATHERING 


You have found this new island... . 
—William Stafford 


interlocking steel drums 

filled with slabs of stone 

barged in hoist and dropped 
to bed rock 

at river bottom 

granite 

overlaid with gravel 


we have built this new island 
clay adds adhesion 
sand fills crevices 


too deep for healing 


28 September 1980 
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A TREE CALLED MOSES 


Quercus Alba — White Oak — This tree was standing 
here, part of the original forest when Moses Cleaveland 
entered the mouth of the Cuyahoga River in 1796. 


The bed I sit beside 

Is not a bed, it is 

A life raft, feverish 

And lost on the Amazon, 
Meandering among tall reeds, 
Tossed on white water, 
Tangled in jungle vines. 


IT hover over this child, 

This boy stranger. I bathe 
The mummy-like lips, 

The shrunken face. The face 
Is mine, burnt out. 


Through a window warp, 

A colossus of an oak tree, 

Called by this boy, “Moses.” 

Its massive branches span the house. 


I sponge this child body, 

His temples, shoulders, buttocks. 
He drifts to sleep on ice, 

His black hair, wet on his forehead. 


My neck, my head, buckle. 

I waken — to a winter twilight. 
A snowflake flings its pattern 
On windowglass, melts back. 


I was a grandmother when we moved away. 


50 Buckingham Rd., 1950-73 
Rocky River, Cleveland, OH 
11 November 1977 


AGAMEMNON AT MYCENAE 


Some foul and hidden crime . . .—Henry Miller, 
COLOSSUS OF MAROUSSI 


Shepherds tell me here at night 

they see, high on the citadel, 

flickering torches lit for Agamemnon’s 
return to rock-strewn Mycenae, once again. 


Agamemnon, like Odysseus, like Aeneas, 
a time wanderer, floats awash, they say, 
in Argolis, searching for the House of Atreus, 
high above the violet shores of Nafplion. 


I listen for his whisperings. 

At Epidaurus, I climb the tiers and in 
the sighs of stone and swaying pines, 

I hear his echoes anguish. 


At Mycenae, I mount his cyclopean fortress. 
I march into the cold Tholos. 

My summer-open pores chap in the dampness, 
the darkness of his beehive tomb. 


Into the treacherous sun again, 

I pass under the Lion-guarded Gate, around 

the five shaft graves Schliemann emptied of gold 
mask and garlands, beat thinner than laurel leaves. 


I listen. It is the wind. 

He is not here. I climb. I search for 

the hidden opening in the earth: stairsteps 
walk down to water, but I have no torch. 


These slimy steps, his dank palace well. 

A well, with no palace, winds into the depths 

of mountain, of time. May I not brush against him, 
or the fitted stone walls of his foul destiny. 


Argolis, 1977, 1980 
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DOUBLE HELIX 


Now I become Death, a destroyer of worlds. —from the 
Song of The Lord, BHAGAVAD - GITA 


I follow the pattern of thread in a labyrinth, 
the endless coil of spiral stairs, 

the double-stranded helix of the cell, 

template of my passion for living. 


How like the squared spiral of the Greek key, 
the whirl and the unforseen 

obscuring our vision beyond today’s walk 

in the narrow corridor of our lives. 


Snail-like, I carry this strange shelter, 
a mythic tracery stencilled 

on vase, tomb, pyramid. I progress 
in circles to a door marked EXIT. 


At mid-curve, I shall reach, 
grasp the mainspring, 
breach the lock, march out 
of this clock on helical] path, 


Slip into a vibration airy as white light, 
random become harmonic. 

At my death, hold me 

for the moment and let me go. 


22 August 1980 


The double helix is a coiled design, endless and continuous, found 
in the art of many ancient cultures. Raised to a third dimension, 
it is a structure of intertwined spiral staircases, the form 
ascribed to DNA genetic theory in recent years. 


PILOT MOUNTAIN 


Sleeping woman 
restless in the dawn 
your breast 
uplifted to the sky 
what a shock 
puzzlement 

and laughing stock 
you must have been 
to pioneers 

to straight-laced 
Scottish ladies 
crossing blue ridges 


at your feet. 


Strange fashion of nature 
you gaped a Fancy Gap. 
Frenchmen rolled their eyes 
at Le Petit Teton. 

Indians called you 
Squaw’s Tit. 


Rt. 52, NC, 1975 
El. 2,440 Ft. 
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“T must go down to the seas again to the vagrant gypsy life, 
To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the wind’s like 
a whetted knife; 
And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow-rover, 
And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trick’s 
over.” 
—John Masefield 
“Sea Fever” 


II 
WANDERLUST 
Dele eee eee) 
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Post CARDS 


Knowing she was dying, 

my mother sent me off to Europe, 
hoping no doubt, to enjoy three months 
vicariously and with pain 

the journey she never made. 


Why didn’t I 

quickly heap her hospital bed 

with picture post cards? 

Orchards in flower in Normandy, 
chateaux in the Val de Loire, 
heaven’s own colors shining 

through rose windows, 

the blue cathedral glass at Chartres. 


She would have savored Paris, 
people-watching at sidewalk cafes, 

the stroll up the Champs Elysées, 

the wheeling Etoile of the Place de Gaulle, 
its hub of an Are de Triomphe, 

the circling Place de la Concorde, 

its sparkling fountains— 

maiden cities sculpt in stone. 


I sent my letters, my cards by sea mail. 
And all she could eat at my return 
was one grape, 

which she asked me to peel for her. 


Delaware, Ohio (1931-1958) 
11 November 1978 


To the Memory of Louise Frantz Wertz (Feb. 21, 1882-Aug. 10, 1958) 
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BERLIN WALL 
To Gisella Heuser Rusch and All AFS Scholars 


I step up the stile, stand on top of the Wall, look down 

on that deserted barbwire tangle, a desert of thistle weeds, 
the dark side of a hostile planet, air thick, murky as Saturn. 
I see a soldier, slight and young, hands at his sides, 

rifle in his right, trained to stand guard against humans 
coming in, going out, bound in wire confining as Pisan cage. 


Watchtower guards, guns at the ready, glance at me, another 
tourist, no baggage, no backpack, no weapon, no threat. 

I look again at the young man. He is some woman’s son. 

I see men, women, caught in a trap of searchlights 
sweeping at night. I hear a fusillade of machine guns, raking. 
I want to free this family, but I have no weapon. 


At Checkpoint Charlie nearby, there is a sign in German 

on a building on the west side of the Wall, facing 

these guards on the east, painted in block letters: 

IF YOU MUST SHOOT, AIM TO MISS YOUR ESCAPING BROTHER, 
I must speak to this German soldier, tell him 

what I know, what I have learned. I must be careful. 


The watchtower with two guards rears above me. Across 
the barbwire he sees me: I stand there free. I move, I choose. 
Everyday he sees me come and go, while he stays. 

I am a weapon, and I will fire. I will aim not to miss. 

With two twists of one wrist, I transmit my message, 

bold as if semaphcring a train, or signaling with flags. 


Unnoticed by guards above, the soldier returns my salute. 
With rifle in his right hand at order arms, 
the fingers of his left hand tap phantom keys. 


He telegraphs to me a wireless reply: Ich verstehe. 


East Berlin, 1958, 1966, 1976 
22 November 1980 


AN ELEGY FoR EZRA POUND 
To his daughter, Mary de Rachewiltz 


Ezra Pound, you dead? 
You, who “tried to write Paradise’? 


No, not while poets 
make pilgrimage across continent and ocean 
from the Beinecke at Yale 
to Rapallo and Dorf Tirol 
visit Trattoria Montin in Venezia 
and sit on the steps of the Doganna 
and gaze out across the end— 
or the beginning— 
Canal Grande. 


I crowd onto the vaporetto 

cross to San Michele, funeral island. 

I stand beside your grave 

its simple Noguchi stone 

white marble air 

circled in red begonia. 
Bells toll. Overtones echo 
Mozart... Vivaldi. 


I feel the press, the energies 

of a multitude of masks beside me 
cloaks, Van Dykes 
beards, blue jeans 
multiple personae 

heads bowed in silent gratitude. 


Venice 
June 1977 
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WIND FRoM THE ALPS 


... the ingle of Circe 
—Hzra Pound, “CANTO XX XIX” 


Wind whistles whines 
an old Stentorian entreaty 
howls round and round 
Brunnenburg’s 

Roman watchtowers. 


Circe screams 

lost spirits rise 

fall 

their voices 

dropping down down 
to San Pietro’s bone house 
below the cliff. 


Windows rattle 

doors slam 

shutters fall 

glass shatters clatters 
to the terrace below. 


Hail sweeps horizontal 
up the chasm 
dust from an angry broom. 


Brunnenburg Castle, 1977 
Dorf Tirol, Italy 


Dorf Tirol is the German-speaking village perched high in 
the Tyrolean Alps above Merano, Italy. It was here that 
the Princess Mary de Rachewiltz renovated an old castle 
for her father’s homecoming, 


WAKING AT SCHLOSS BRUNNENBURG 


I want to come back to Brunnenburg to die. 
—Ezra Pound, in a letter to Mary de Rachewiltz, 
quoted in her autobiography, DISCRETIONS 


Bird song flute song 
full-throated solo 

above morning’s obbligato 
ringing clear from 

lone sequoia 


new world memories 
transplanted. 
A song winging up 


to Roman tower from 
castle fort’s 

crenellated terrace. 

Bird song ringing clear 
exuberant full-spirit 

a voice I could understand. 


Unlike the disembodied dirge 
of valley bells ringing 

rising sheer from village 
steeples burdening steep 
inclined vineyards 

valley walls. 


Valley bells tolling 
tolling knells faintly 
they echo echo from Merano 
di-min-u-en-do. 
Dorf Tirol 
Pentecost 1977 
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GYRE 


Clif Swallows in the Val di Tirolo 


In silent duos, trios, quatros 
From Merano on the plain below 
Swallows rise in slow procession 
Coil upward toward Brunnenburg, 
Roman-towered castle perched 

On the edge of the Tyrol gorge. 


From my balcony I watch 

Scores of long pointed wings dip and 
Wind in single file to 

Form a slow-moving vortex in air 

A silent symphony. 


Round and round they sweep. 

They circle the shale and limestone walls— 
Keyboard of the winds. 

In the upper valley 

Above green and yellow treetops— 
Acacias, acacias in bloom — not a blossom 
Stirring, only swallows reeling, 

Rising, dropping glissando. 


They veer, glide, skim the cliffs 

In spiral flow, up and up they come. 
They soar, wide as the gorge, 

A gyre in feathered form. 


Their silent somatic voices 

Mount higher, extend in volume— 
Vivaldi’s music in the middle ear— 
Until, above the castle’s battlemented 
Tower, into the cliff’s refuge 

One by one, they disappear. 


Schloss Brunnenburg 
Dorf Tirol, Italy, 1977 


VENEZIA REVISITED 


Ave Atque Vale 


Today we depart Serenissima 
Canal Grande in mourning 
Mist and fog. Fog over water 
Snatches at my breath 

Fades the Oriental palaces 
To Monet canvases at dawn 
Rouen cathedrals in half-light. 


Listen! In the void 

The vaporetto, like a mauve-gray 
Wraith, cuts the swish, the wash. 
Motoscapo motors rush, pass, hush. 
Smells of fetid dampness 

Of nauseating sweetness 

From honeysuckled walls sweep by. 


I sense the dying 

Churches restored, murals peeling 
Mouldy museums, canvases cracking 
The undying beauty 

Plaster palazzios, scaling 

Paint over putrefaction 

Lacquer over powdering mosaic 
Neglected palaces, rotting in rain 
Watery catacomb. 


Venice 


12 June 1977 
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NEW CHINA POINT OF VIEW 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 
Its loveliness increases. 

It will never pass into nothingness. 
—John Keats, “ENDYMION” 


To Yvonne Hovde 


I rummage in an alley of antique shops 
in old Peking City — brick cottages 
with up-turned eaves, dragons 

on roof tiles enameled green. 


I am searching for a jewel 

among hand-carved gemstone seals, 
stone rubbings on rice paper, 

Ming vases, ginger jar lampbases. 


I find my color: tangerine— 

a miniature porcelain jar, 
hand-flecked in gold, wax-sealed 
to authenticate its antiquity. 


I handle it fondly, display 

my treasure to our interpreter, 
expecting a show of pride 

in China’s ancient arts. 


A member of the Party, 
She is puzzled by my purchase. 
Though good for China Trade, 
“It’s a do-nothing pot!” 


Beijing (Peking) P.R.C., 1978 
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EVENING IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
To Mary Carpenter Palmer 


It is the hour of tea. 
June’s oblique rays 

a lane of beech trees 
shadows lengthening 
roots crawling, baroque. 


Happily we traipse, dance 
down a Cornwall road 
pastures hidden 

behind high-walled hedges. 


Mist and chill roll in 

off the Channel. 
Temperature drops. 

The hedges close in upon us. 
We turn, stumble back 
feeling our way 

in sudden night. 


Thinking of hot East India 
steeped brisk and strong 

and scones light 

as Southern biscuits, crisp 
layered and flaky 

heaped with clotted Devon cream 


and strawberry jam— 
cream and jam 

thick as the dark 

in this English lane. 


31 January 1981 


Moonset AT MAccHuU PICCHU 


To Margaret Morgan Palmer 


Northern city woman I 
forget the lightning drop 
the negative flash of dark 
at sunset and moonset 

in tropic heights 


An Inca boy’s unlearned veneration 
for la salida de la luna 

impels him to beckon me 

to watch from Posada terrace 

the high Andean moonset 


Resplendent  brocaded 

white luna marches the silvered night 

like a Spanish bishop in parade 

then drops’ into the granite canyon 

as if the gods of Macchu Picchu 

had let go a golden sacrifice 

into the well of Urubamba’s foaming gorge 


Leaving me __ stark alone 

on the ghostly plateau 

stone village quiet lifeless 
roofless Macchu Piechu lost again 
mile-high shadow Huayna Picchu 


Cuzco, Peru, 1961 
January 1976 
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CONVERSATION IN CHI-CHI-CASTENANGO 


To Setiora Margarita Crawford 


See the medicine man, standing halfway up the tall 
steps of the church, swinging his tin can of smoking 
copal, as I swing the censer in the mass? And below 
him, the fire smoldering on the concrete altar? That 
Quiche Indian, standing there, is sacrificing a res- 
inous pellet of copal, the smoke lifting his prayer to 
Heaven. 


Now the Indian is approaching the medicine man. He 
begs to be found worthy to approach Saint Thomas 
inside the Church. Watch the medicine man. He digs 
his hand into that hand-woven bag slung over his 
shoulder. He divines from the magic bits he pulls 
out: a charm cast in lead, a broken mirror, animal 
claws, colored yarn, a dried lizard. 


That Indio, who has walked into Chi-Chi from his 
village, and who has missed this morning’s mass, will 
light a candle inside the church, set it in drops of hot 
wax on the floor before Santo Tomas. He will sprin- 
kle flower petals before the image and depart. 


Across the valley, stands a carved stone idol, Chac, 
the Rain God, blackened by smoke. The Indio is not 
sure that Chac Mol has been replaced, as his plot of 
maize needs rain. So, from under his black and white 
wool poncho, he will pull out a second pellet of copal, 
and just to be sure, he will place it in the smoldering 
ashes before his old god, Chac Mol. 


What do we do about it? We ignore it. 


Guatemala, 1961, 1965, 1967 
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SOMETHING BEYOND 


I had the feeling that there was something worth getting to 
beyond.—Loren Eiseley, THE NIGHT COUNTRY. 


“Here, I discover big cave, prehistoric, Professor say 
Pre-Maya.” Pride played on Carlos’ Mayan face, 

eyes buried deep, nose bridged to forehead. 

He stopped the Jeep, pointed into that dry thorny jungle 
that is Yucatan, to a crack in its limestone floor. 
Aficionada de cosas mayas that I am, I followed him and 
his lantern flash into that slash, into the earth. 


We wriggled in, belly-walked an underground stream bed, 
our hands splayed, arms and legs scuttling crab-like 
over water-worn rocks through a subterranean world. 
Spider webs brushed my face, my heart bumped my ribs. 
Stalactites dripped about my head. Icy puddles 

soaked the knees of my jeans. 


Abruptly the cave ceiling rose—to cathedral height. 

Carlos walked erect, then fell to his knees, and I, too, 

when I saw what his torch revealed: among swaying shadows, 
a wall of stalactites and stalagmites joined like organ pipes, 
and before it, a natural altar, its edge rounded, 

polished by an ancient waterfall. 


Cold crept into bone marrow, slowed the flow in my veins. 
On the smooth alabaster, neatly arranged, laden with dust, lay 
ritual axes of chipped stone, baskets of obsidian blades 

and flint points, funeral urns, pots and bowls of baked earth, 
voluptuous little idols—fertility symbols, a ceremonial metate 
to grind the maize for hungry, angry gods. 


Carlos and I rose, trembling, shuddering. 
I heard him whisper, as from a distance, 
“Untouched, Professor say, for ten thousand years... .” 


Chichen Itza, 1961 
11 May 1981 
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BEACH AT LEFCANTI 
To Hildegard Gehring 


Pastures must once have reached to the sea 
before Krikou and Vosniakou brothers 
growing old, sold their family farms, 

and sheep farmers turned to herding tourists. 


This morning before daylight, hooves pounding sand 
rouse me to step to my balcony, 

to see in phantom outlines on the beach below 

a woman and her dog, driving ewes and lambs. 


Tonight, I sit at the table with Greek friends 
under the tin roof of this open air taberna. 
Great billows of cloud cut the sun to rays. 
The empty beach turns gold in the afterglow. 


Relatives escaping the August of city cafes 

gather to order dinners of octopus and squid, 

red barbounia, and swordfish skewered and grilled, 
local melon, or honeyed baklava, the sweet. 


Ouzo and beer: issi yin! isst yin! 

How gold the sea, the beach, how beautiful— 

Kalo is all I can say. Greek chit-chat whirrs. 
Guitar music drifts in from the next cafe. 


I sip my ouzo. Across the road, 

the woman and her dog are running 

the sheep and the lambs by on the beach, 
their hooves softly whacking yesterday’s sand. 


Khalkis, Evvoia 
Greece, 1979 


WHY ARE THE FLOWERS MosTLyY BLUE? 


To Ann Rivers 


Lavender hollyhocks grow wild 

On Cretan roadsides in the dust. 

Rolling meadows, blue with blossoms 

Of thyme and rosemary, perfume the hills. 


Young Greeks, back home to farming village 
From university, like to tell their elders 

How the eyes of local melliferous bees 
Respond, not to red, but to ultra blue. 


They pollinate the blue-flowering blossoms 
Dappling the sun-dried landscape, 

A pointillist painting, in blue hues, 

Sea and sky and mauve mountainside. 


Lavender lilacs, and wild-flowers, 

The deep blue herbs and gentian, 
Purple alfalfa, trailing myrtle, 

And violet, the ancient flower of Athens. 


Old men, camping the day in outdoor cafes, 
Love to recount battles and myths, 

To tell how the blood of heroes 

Runs blue in the rocks. 


Phaestos, Crete, 1980 


GREEK FISHING VILLAGE 


To Mina Caselli 


Women in black 
widowed by the sea. 
Sons, too, lost 

to the life and death 
of fishermen. 


Young brides 

their faces to the sea 
grow old young 
children to care for 
families to feed. 


Daily, the women 
dressed in black, 

shawls and stockings 
black, even in summer 
walk down to the wharf. 


Daily the sea-widowed 
come to market 

to bargain for eggplants 
tomatoes, pasta 

one fish. 


Saints’ days 

they may buy cuts 
off veals and lambs 
the carcasses hanging 
out in the salt air. 


Crete, 1980 
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“Energy is the only life, and is from the Body, 
And Reason is the bound 
Or outward circumference of Energy. 
Energy is Eternal Delight.” 
—William Blake (1957-1827) 
THE MARRIAGE OF HEAVEN AND HELL 
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INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
alee eleleleelelel ele 


Port TOWNSEND—SEATTLE 


we board the ferrying fog 
loose our moorings 

swing between unknowns 

to the music of the first day 


as if in the presence 
of rough talent 

I, the worked clay 
the thrown bowl 


ready for the fire 
and the kiln not lit 


like coming a great distance 
to a friend’s house 
and the friend not home 


Port Townsend, WA, 1979 
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CAIN AND ABEL 
Enamel on Copper 


I am now ready to forgive The Church 
all my childhood’s inherited prejudices. 


Who else in Dark Ages 
would preserve the arts, 
conserve the books, 
propagate the handcrafts? 


Who but those who worshipped a God, 
accepted his Gifts — works of Creative Spirit— 
beauty of line, color, texture? 


Who else enjoyed an ascetic life 
of sufficient power to command and treasure 
this 1220 A.D. enamel on copper? 


Gem-like, in blues, greens, gold, 
a plaque no bigger than my hand, 
a picture in glass fused to flesh, 
our common bloodlines: 


Cain clutches his sheaf of wheat, 
dread sickle at his waist. 

Abel pleads for his lamb. 

The Hand extends, implores, 
Conserve my handiwork. 


Schniitgen Museum, Koln, 1978 


BREAKFAST ON THE BEACH 


I am Woman 
first born 
cast up 
on this hard-packed 
golden shore 
From Chaos’ 
rib-cage 
before Eve 
before Diana 


The breath 
of my lover Sea 
cools my skin 

I ignore the call 
of his rush- 
ing waves 

the command 
of phosphorescent 
path 


My limbs stretch free 
This body 
new 
this spirit 
freshened 
quickened 
weathered 
before Eve’s Eternity 
knowing 
before Diana’s Dream 


Surf City, NC 
Topsail Island 
4 June 1981 
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THEATRE AT EPIDAURUS 


“The Acharneans,” written 425 B.C. during the 
Peloponnesian War 


When the stones of this marble theatre were sharp-edged, 
freshly set in acoustical perfection into the hillside, 
raucous soldiers and homespun farmers approved this play: 
they thundered applause, they laughed at baudy antics, 
Aristophanes’ perfectly normal country characters, 
comedy a popular relief in uncertain times. 


Tonight, as pines pick up the cooler air of August 
evening, Greeks and foreigners crowd the paths, 
spill into the ancient amphitheatre, 

fill the stone tiers with shirt-sleeved men and 
bare-shouldered women — Epidaurus’ bowl, colorful 
as our lunchtime bowl of Greek apricots and cherries. 


The same stars look down tonight, as upon the audiences 
here before the Romans came. The same applause rises. 
We are part of an ancient rite of the tribe of man. 

Our claps, bravos, foot stampings, shouts, 

and whistles resound. They bounce off these 

rounded stones — in perennial thunder. 


Nafplion, Argolis 
15 July 1980 
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KIGHT 


pelicans 

fly 

single file 

above the beach 

wings spread 

like great paper bows 
the waving tail of a kite 


Surf City, NC 
6 June 1981 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERT— 
WEYMOUTH RESTORED 


To Sam Ragan 


Music-lovers pass the empty stables. 

Once, pink coated, velvet helmeted 

riders gathered for the hunt 

at the foxhound guarded gateway. 

Now Sunday concertgoers flock 

to James Boyd’s house, walking and driving 
up the Vermont lane through pine and 
sycamore to find the stately old mansion 
with its kind-of Georgian air. 


Latecomers hurry over the longleaf 
pine needle drive, enter by the columned 
porch, funnel into the freshly painted 
gray-walled Great Room, rustling 

like leaves in Weymouth Woods. 


Quiet, they settle into yellow chairs 
semi-circling the mahogany concert grand. 
Family portraits cease their whisperings. 
The eyes of flutist and pianist meet, 
signal the moment. 


Poised, her fingers rain the keyboard, 

his caress the silver pipe, 

invoke the magic of Pan. Outside 

in woodland sunshine, October-blooming 
camellias turn their faces 

to the open window, drawn by some need, 
some common quality. Sonata notes 
thunder, pulse like wind, 

subside like mist prismed in sunlight. 


Boyd House, Weymouth Center 
Southern Pines, NC 
16 October 1980 


“27514”"—Barbara Rowan, Piano—Brooks de Vetter Smith, Flute 
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THE EXTERMINATOR 
To Stephen E. Smith 


The Terminaxman in his yellow truck 
creeps up the drive to the house, 
preening the feathery hairs 

on the legs of a giant 

black and green prehensile, 
wood-ivorous, 

would-be social ant on top. 


He crawls into his coveralls, 
tanks and spear-gun sprays, 
somersaults like a scuba diver 
into his sea, an ocean of webs 
under our house. 


Got no man-eating termites, he announces 
back at the front door, 

but spiders — you’ve got ’em! 

Shall I redd ’em? They’re bad, 

right under the floor, Lady. 


Are they a problem? I ask. 
Hell, no, he says, but I mean, 
you know, Lady, spiders. 


I don’t believe I’d harm them, I say. 
He stares at me, eyes bugged out 
and turns away to his yellow truck 
with the giant ant on top, saying 
Well, she-it, lady. 
8 February 1981 
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EUGENE ORMANDY AND THE PHILADELPHIA 


Vapres midi d’un faune Debussy 


solo panpipes 
prelude 
an afternoon of a faun 


in a glade 
a yearling 
velvet antlered 


in shadow 
goat-eared 
goat-footed man 


I listen 
they listen 
spellbound 


turning shafts 
of sunlight 
pierce a pine forest 


dark as the firs 
on Ormandy’s Hungarian 
mountains 


at my window screen — this summer night 
a scratching 
like an obbligato — on the snare drum 


huge brown beetles 
with lacquered wings 
attracted 


by the cool afternoon airs 
are trying to fly into 
this forest in sound 
. PBS 
29 July 1979 


INTERFERING WITH NATURE 


One black wasp unburned ina hive.... 
—Larry Levis, THE DOLLMAKER’S GHOST 


Between the garden 
And the house 

In early summer, 
Cicada Killer Wasps 
Swirled 

Out of their hole 

In the ground 

A tornado of energy 
Swarmed 

Like a plague of 
Grasshoppers. 


Careful 

To brush back 

The sand’s pine straw mat 
We poured 

Life-saving kerosene 

Down their burrow 
Fire-bombed that nest. 
Wings rose 

Buzzed, dived like 
Kamikaze pilots. 


Tonight 

In Septembral moonlight 

I hear a Cicada 

Singing 

His song 

Brightening the night. 
Aspen, CO 
18 July 1981 


DYLAN THOMAS 
To Shelby Stephenson 


Always a curly ragged sweater boy 
penciling on scraps of paper 
poems in the hillside park 


Your husky voice 
gold as bracken 

on heath and autumn hillside 
sang to empty sands at Mumbles. 


Ghosts crossing your’ dingles 
| velvet in moonlight 
sang the strange-tongued songs 
whipping over cliffs 
wafting in from tidal marshes. 


Lit like swamp gas 
sparked by your fancy 
these Walian spirit voices wailed 
lilted on your scraps of paper 
caroused under the spell 
of your stubby pencil 
staggering drunk 
under your tempest of words. 


You are this drowned cockle 
washed up on Taf Estuary beach 
below the Boat House at Laugharne 
an empty bi-valve 

its great muscle gone 
your drowned body 
returned to the shore of Wales 
wind singing 

in the spaces left behind. 

Swansea, Wales, 1979 


Photo By: JAN GOLDEN 
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Filled with a wonderful, personal lyricism, Mary 
Belle Campbell’s THE BUSINESS OF BEING 
ALIVE is expressive, yet compact. The poems 
represent an inner and outer quest for an aes- 
thetic rooted in the oneness of actual and imag- 
inative experience. 

—Shelby Stephenson 


Sometimes at a writers’ conference you meet 
someone whose work is immediately congenial 
and whose career you follow with great satis- 
faction. Mary Belle Campbell is such a one for 
me; and over the years I have welcomed new 
chances to see her and to follow her poetry with 
respect and admiration. Such encounters and 
such results make the game worthwhile. 


—William Stafford 


Mary Belle or “Peg’’ Campbell, world traveller 
and perennial student, has studied hard in her 
new vocation, poet. She has learned well from 
the likes of Williams and Sandburg, Stafford 
and Kumin — but most of all from Nature itself 
and Nature’s creatures all. 


Clear, henest vision and a fine openness make 
these poems memorable. 
—Ronald H. Bayes 
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Apout THE AUTHOR 


Filled with a wonderful, persona! lyricism, Mary 
Belle Campbell’s THE BUSINESS OF BEING 
ALIVE is expressive, yet compact. The poems 
represent an inner and outer quest for an aes- 
thetic rooted in the oneness of actual and imag- 
inative experience. 

—Shelby Stephenson 


Sometimes at a writers’ conference you meet 
someone whose work is immediately congenial 
and whose career you follow with great satis- 
_ faction. Mary Belle Campbell is such a one for 
me; and over the years | have welcomed new 
chances to see her and to follow her poetry with 
respect and admiration. Such encounters and 
such results make the game worthwhile. 


—Wiliam Stafford 


Mary Belle or “Peg” Campbeil, world traveller 
and perennial student, has studied hard in her. 
new vocation, poet. She has learned well from 
the likes of Williams and Sandburg, Stafford 
and Kumin — but most of all from Nature itself 
and Nature’s creatures all. 


Clear, honest vision and a fine openness make 
these poems memorable. 
—Ronald H. Bayes 


